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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 


Gentlemen, 

I need  scarcely  assure  you  that  the  selection  of  the  subject 
on  which  I should  address  you  to-day  troubled  me  not  a little,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  has  done  many  of  those  who  have  had  a similar 
task  to  perform.  Two  courses  were  open  to  me,  to  make  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  try  and  reach  the  general  body  of  the  profession  and 
the  public  at  large,  or,  to  let  your  hopes  and  wants  and  fears  be  my 
theme.  After  much  consideration,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  the  addresses  are  for  the  student  and  to  the  student,  it  is  to  him, 
that  I should  try  and  speak  a few  words  of  warning  or  encouragement 
even  at  the  risk  of  saying  haltingly,  what  some  of  my  predecessors 
have  said  far  more  eloquently  on  similar  occasions. 

In  one  respect  I would  beg  your  indulgence,  in  the  words  of  a 
British  essayist  “ If  my  hearers  should  at  any  time  remark  that  I 
am  particularly  dull,  they  may  be  assured  that  there  is  a design 
under  it.*’  Let  me  first,  give  a cordial  greeting  to  you  who  are  entering 
upon  a new  career  to-day,  let  me  assure  you,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself,  that,  although  strangers  now,  we  shall  not  be 
so  long,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  your  own  immediate  relatives, 
none  will  be  more  ready  than  we,  to  rejoice  sympathetically  with  you 
in  any  triumphs  that  you  may  obtain,  either  in  the  College,  the 
Hospital,  or  at  your  examinations. 

If  only  you,  on  your  part,  do  but  shew  yourselves  in  earnest, 
in  the  work  you  have  undertaken,  you  will  always  find  us  willing  to 
help  you  over  your  difficulties,  and  to  aid  you  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  to  pass  the  numerous  examinations,  which  beset  your  progress 
at  such  short  intervals,  before  the  goal  of  complete  and  final 
qualification  is  reached. 
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Many  of  you  doubtless,  have  only  just  left  school,  and  regard 
your  entrance  here  as  an  emancipation  from  irksome  restraints,  and 
think  only  of  the  enjoyments  held  out  to  youth  in  this  great  city, 
where  pleasure  and  pain  are  so  intimately  mingled.  Do  not,  I beg 
of  you,  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  imagining,  that  because  you  have 
more  freedom,  you  have  less  responsibility,  on  the  contrary,  your 
responsibility  is  just  commencing,  and  the  way  in  which  you  spend 
the  next  four  or  five  years  will  probably  determine  your  whole  future 
life.  There  are,  however,  other  considerations,  besides  those  directly 
connected  with  your  work,  which  are  of  equal,  or  even  greater 
importance.  One  of  these  refers  to  the  mode  in  which  you  spend 
your  time  away  from  the  College,  and  probably,  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  this,  is  the  men  you  select  for  your  friends. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  doctrine  of  election  to 
grace,  there  seems  to  be  a law  in  the  other  direction,  and  in  every 
hundred  young  men  starting  in  life,  a certain  percentage  are  doomed 
to  take  the  wrong  turning,  and  become  not  only  failures  in  their  work, 
but,  go  absolutely  and  irretrievably  to  the  bad ; but,  although  this  is 
true  of  the  mass,  the  individual  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  the  law 
applies  to  him  ; if  you  select  one  of  the  unhappy  percentage  of  the 
bad  ones  for  your  companion,  you  stand  a good  chance  of  adding 
yourself  to  the  number  also,  for  it  is  always  so  much  easier  to  be 
dragged  down,  than  to  drag  another  up. 

Carefully  shun  the  man  who  finds  that  a public  house  exercises 
an  attraction,  like  Sinbad’s  magnetic  mountain  to  the  ships  that 
came  within  its  influence,  and  who  only  passes  one  tavern,  to  treat 
his  good  resolution  at  the  next. 

Put  a large  note  of  interrogation  behind  the  man  who  knows 
all  about  the  billiard  tables  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  a good 
many  elsewhere  ; no  doubt  he  may  be  very  good  natured,  and  only 
wish  to  help  a stranger  in  a strange  land,  but,  as  a rule,  his  pilot  dues 
are  very  heavy,  and  his  play  often  improves  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  stakes.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  in  a game 
of  billiards,  but,  over  most  men  it  exercises  a dangerous  fascination, 
and  if  you  work  as  you  ought,  you  will  find  you  have  no  time  for  it, 
unless  at  the  expense  of  curtailing  the  more  healthy  and  necessary 
out-door  exercise  which  the  hardest  worker  should  never  fail  to  take. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  not  altogether  superfluous  if  I try  to  shew  you  how 
not  to  do  your  work,  by  endeavouring  to  describe  a few  types  of 
students  of  whom,  experience  has  shown,  that  their  methods,  do  not 
lead  to  success.  Time  which  changes  men  as  well  as  manners, 
spares  me  the  trouble  and  pain  of  describing  the  “ Albert  Smith  ” 
type  of  student,  whose  language  was  of  the  pot-house,  and  for  whom 
even  a half-crown  was  a “ five-pot  piece.”  Such  men,  if  they  ever 
existed  outside  the  imagination  of  that  smart  writer,  are  now 
happily  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo. 

The  men  now-a-days  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  are  with 
very  few  exceptions,  gentlemen,  and  some  of  their  faults  which  I will 
try  to  depict  in  no  unkindly  spirit  may  disappoint  and  discourage 
their  friends,  but,  at  least,  rarely  disgust  them. 

One  of  the  commonest  types  arising  from  the  natural  indolence 
of  human  nature  is  the  “ Casual  Student,”  his  aims  are  moderate, 
not  to  say  low,  so  long  as  he  can  get  legally  qualified,  he  does  not 
care.  He  does  therefore,  the  minimum  cf  everything,  and,  I need 
not  say  that  he  often  draws  it  too  fine.  He  likes  to  “pick  up”  his 
knowledge  as  much  as  possible  second  hand,  any  sort  of  cramming 
class,  is  his  especial  delight ; he  comes  to  the  out-patient  rooms, 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another,  but,  never  to  any  of  them 
long ; he  lolls  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  takes  a languid 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  when  asked  to  diagnose  a case, 
promptly  does  so,  almost  at  the  first  glance,  but,  never  thinks  of 
making  a thorough  examination  ; if  he  hears  a cough  his  patient  is 
“Phthisical,”  if  he  sees  a rash,  “Eczematous,”  all  he  thinks 
necessary,  is  to  put  a label  on  the  disease,  and  the  rest  will  follow  as 
a matter  of  course ; at  an  examination,  if  he  has  20  minutes  given 
him  for  the  investigation  of  a case,  he  has  finished  it  in  10.  He  may 
ask  if  the  Examiner  wants  him  to  examine  the  lungs  in  a case  of 
Diabetes,  but  if  it  is  not  obviously  a kidney  case  he  would  never 
dream  of  examining  the  urine. 

Such  a man  in  practice  becomes  a mere  symptom  treater,  if 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  he  puts  him  on  a plaister, 
intestinal  obstruction  is  probably  treated  with  purgatives,  vomiting 
always  calls  for  hydrocyanic  acid ; his  diagnoses  are  made  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  patient  or  his  friends,  not  as  a guide  to  treatment; 
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he  is  alwa}^s  ready  Avith  technical  terms  with  vague  terminations  such 
as  “ ous  ” and  “ oid,”  all  morbid  growths  are  “ cancerous  ” all  sore 
throats  are  ''‘diphtheritic,”  all  papular  eruptions  “lichenoid,”  most 
acute  affections  are  “ congestion”  of  this  or  that,  if,  he  is  of  a cau- 
tious temperament,  or,  if  bolder,  “inflammation  ; ” the  refuges  of  the 
destitute  diagnostician,  such  as  “ sluggish  liver,”  “ suppressed  gout,” 
“ congestion  of  the  lungs,”  are  ever  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  in  short, 
he  knows  little  more  than  the  jargon  of  his  profession,  and  his  bible 
is  Dr,  Ringer’s  Therapeutics  ; he  neither  knows  nor  cares  that  that 
work  is  the  out-come  of  accurate  and  patient  observation  ; to  him,  it 
is  only  practical  medicine  made  easy,  and  when  he  fails  to  get  some 
of  the  results  detailed,  from  his  ignorance,  that  a very  correct 
diagnosis  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  application  of  remedies, 
he  only  blames  the  erratic  character  of  disease,  the  peculiar 
organisation  of  the  patient,  or  the  uncertainty  of  drugs.  To  a 
conscientious  man  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  as  to  the 
patient’s  condition  would  be  a life  of  continued  torture,  but,  to  him, 
bad  habit  has  so  blunted  his  conscience  that  a mistake  is  only 
mortifying  when  found  out,  or  when  the  patient  seeks  other  advice. 
Such  men  bring  more  discredit  on  their  profession  than  more 
deliberate  evil-doers. 

Another  type  is  “The  Dilettante  student;”  Not  exactly  an 
idle  man,  and  possessing  very  fair  abilities,  they  are  more  than 
neutralized  by  an  unfortunate  habit  of  working  with  great  zeal  and 
energy  on  some  subject  which  bears  very  little,  if  at  all,  on  the  one 
Avhich  he  ought  to  have  in  hand ; he  despises  those  felloAvs  “ good 
enough  in  their  way,  but  narrow  you  know,’’  who  are  devoting 
themselves  entirely  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  simply  because 
they  are  very  shortly  going  to  be  examined  on  those  subjects,  for 
their  primary  examination;  so,  for  every  hour  he  gives  for  such 
purely  technical  subjects,  he  devotes  three  or  four  to  working  in  the 
British  Museum,  say  perhaps,  at  the  muscular  developrnent  of 
the  Greek  athletes,  as  exemplified  in  the  torsos,  Avhich  he 
endeavours  to  complete  by  the  help  of  Ellis’s  plates.  Such  a man 
is  often  a prominent  member  of  a Debating  Society,  if  there  is  one 
about,  can  discuss  glibly  the  Home  Rule  question  or  the  higher 
education  of  women,  can  too-too  on  the  flute,  or  accompany 
himself  in  a sentimental  song,  is  looked  upon  by  his  mother  and 
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sisters  as  a marvellously  clever  young  man,  an  opinion  which,  he 
thinks,  does  him  no  more  than  justice,  but,  somehow,  when  he  is  at 
the  Examination,  and  the  Anatomy  paper  is  before  him,  he  is 
surprised  and  disgusted  to  find  that  there  is  no  question  relating  to 
the  muscles  which  were  most  developed  by  the-  use  of  the  cestus, 
and  in  the  Physiology  paper,  while  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
course  of  the  blood  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  Galen,  he  was 

horrified  to  find  that  that  dreadful  Examiner,  Mr. , I forget 

his  name  for  the  moment,  wanted  him  to  describe  the  circulation  as 
it  is  in  the  foetus.  In  brief,  he  returns  home  a chastened  man, 
to  receive  the  condolences  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  a 
contemptuous  grunt  from  his  practical-minded  father,  who  does  not 
see  that  it  was  all  the  Examiner’s  fault  ; but,  our  friend  soon 
recovers  himself,  and  after  several  failures  of  this  kind,  that  same 
hard-hearted  parent  intimates  that  if  he  does  not  qualify  within  a 
certain  time,  supplies  will  be  cut  off,  and  he  will  have  to  be  a clerk 
in  the  city  at  £^o  a year.  This  generally  has  the  desired  effect, 
his  dreams  of  a high  degree  at  the  London  University,  or  the 
Fellowship  of  the  College,  have  long  been  rudely  dissipated,  and 
he  is  so  tied  to  time,  that  all  he  can  now  do  is,  to  get  his 
qualifications  from  the  most  lenient  of  the  nineteen  licensing  bodies 
who  compete  for  the  honour  of  examining  him. 

The  ‘ Over-Diligent  Student,’  is  a type  of  man,  whom  I 
mention  with  much  respect ; his  aims  are  so  praiseworthy,  his  zeal 
so  unremitting,  his  self-denial  so  continuous,  that  it  seems  ungracious 
to  find  fault  with  what,  after  all,  are  only  virtues  a little  run  to  seed, 
but,  he  is  incurring  a great  risk  of  injuring  both  mind  and  body. 
He  is  a man  generally  of  moderate  abilities,  of  which  he  is  modestly 
conscious  and  endeavours  by  incessant  labour,  to  compete,  (and 
often  it  must  be  admitted  with  success)  with  those  who  are  more 
highly  gifted  than  himself.  He  is  generally  pale,  rather  fat  and 
flabby,  for  he  never  allows  himself  any  more  exercise  than  will  take 
him  from  his  lodgings  to  the  College  and  back  again;  he  always 
carries  a thick  quarto  note-book,  and  takes  down  every  word  of  the 
lecture  if  he  possibly  can ; the  lecture  over,  he  hurries  down  and 
begs  for  explanations  on  various  points,  so  that,  the  lecturer,  who  is 
at  first,  pleased  at  the  interest  shown  in  the  subject,  finds  that  he  is 
giving  his  lecture  over  again  with  explanatory  notes,  until  the  bell 
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rings  for  another  class,  and  off  goes  our  friend  to  repeat  the  process 
in  another  subject.  In  the  dissecting  room  he  is  one  of  the  first  in, 
and  the  last  out,  keeping  the  dissecting  room  porter  as  much  beyond 
his  time,  as  the  limited  stock  of  patience  of  that  functionary  will 
allow  ; then,  home  to  his  lodgings,  reading  at  meat-tea,  and  directly 
after  that  meal,  setting  to  work  and  keeping  at  it  until  the  small  hours. 

And  what  is  the  reward  for  all  this  labour  ? He  does  well  in 
all  his  classes,  though  he  is  seldom  the  highest  prize  winner,  but,  too 
often,  just  wheri  he  is  in  sight  of  success,  he  breaks  down  either  in 
mind  or  body,  for  both  are  jaded,  for  lack  of  that  rest  and  recreation 
which,  we  all  want  in  due  proportion  to  our  work,  and  such  a man 
always  falls  an  easy  prey  to  influences  injurious  to  health. 
Gentlemen,  I would  have  you  work  hard,  it  is  true,  but,  play  hard 
also,  and  let  your  recreation  be  at  fixed  times  and  of  such  a character 
as  may  promote  health  and  vigour  of  body.  Above  all,  do  not  work 
on  Sunday,  it  is  right  not  to  do  so  on  religious  grounds,  it  is  wise  on 
physical  grounds  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  day,  so  that  you  may  return 
to  your  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  all  the  fresher  and  the 
better  able  to  grasp  the  difficulties  of  your  profession. 

I have  spoken  to  you  as  to  what  a student  should  not  do, 
needs  must,  that  I should  try  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  tell  you  what 
I think  he  shonld  do,  and  what  his  aim  should  be.  He  wishes 
naturally  to  get  through  all  his  examinations,  as  quickly  and  as 
creditably  as  possible,  and  he  naturally,  also  expects  that  that 
knowledge  which  will  carry  him  best  through  his  examinations,  will 
also  fit  him  best  for  the  future  practice  of  his  profession,  and  finally, 
even  supposing  that  his  time,  circumstances  or  ability  will  not  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  take  the  degree  of  the  London  University,  yet 
at  least,  that  he  should  have  a creditable  degree,  so  that  in  respect 
to  his  qualifications,  he  will  not  be  at  a disadvantage  with  his  Scotch 
and  Irish  confreres.  Now  with  regard  to  the  first  aim,  the  plan  that 
will  almost  certainly  ensure  his  passing,  is  to  learn  everything  in  the 
most  practical  and  objective  way;  his  anatomy  must  be  learned  in 
the  dissecting  room,  his  physiology,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
physiological  laboratory ; while  at  the  hospital,  the  importance  of 
his  being  practical  and  seeing,  feeling  and  hearing  everything  for 
himself,  is  if  possible,  still  greater. 
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One  caution  he  must  observe  is,  not  to  aim  so  much,  at  seeing 
many  cases,  as  in  examining  and  observing  each  case  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  The  best  equipped  student  leaves  the  hospital,  not 
a medical  man  of  experience,  but,  a medical  man  capable  of 
profiting  by  his  experience.  He  knows  how  to  observe,  how  to 
examine,  how  to  weigh  and  estimate  the  different  value  of  the 
same  symptoms  under  different  circumstances ; while,  the  man 
who  has  simply  been  content  to  see  rapidly,  a large  number  of 
cases,  and  leaves  the  hospital  without  for  example,  having  learned 
his  stethoscope,  who  has  not  formed  the  habit  of  reasoning 
out  his  cases,  but  seizes  on  the  most  prominent  symptom  of 
them  and  jumps  at  his  diagnosis,  can  never  recover  his  lost 
opportunity.  He  may  gravely  percuss,  and  listen  with  the  stethoscope 
till  he  is  almost  apoplectic,  but,  what  he  hears,  conveys  no  more  notion 
to  him  of  what  is  going  on  within  the  chest,  than  to  the  babe  unborn. 
Bronchial,  tubular,  and  blowing  breathing,  etc.  are  names  he  has  heard 
of,  and  read  about,  but,  he  can  never  realize  them,  he  dare  not  shew 
his  ignorance  by  asking  a brother  practitioner,  still  less  can  he  let  his- 
patient  know  that  the  stethoscope  he  carries  is  no  more  than  a mere, 
symbol  of  his  profession,  like  a portable  barber’s  pole.  Experience,, 
to  such  men,  is  of  small  service,  however  long  they  may  practice, 
however  many  chests  they  may  listen  to  they  can  never  advance,, 
they  leave  off  where  they  began,  knowing  perhaps  how  to  treat 
common  ailments,  but,  never  anything  beyond, — they  are  the  journey- 
men of  the  profession.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  unless  a student  is 
very  careful,  a large  hospital  is  a positive  disadvantage  to  him. 
When  a physician  has  some  6o  beds  under  him  he  mtist  needs  hurry 
over  his  cases,  and  the  student  is  only  too  apt  to  take  his  cue  from 
his  chief,  and  hurry  through  them  too,  but,  that  was  not  the  way 
that  that  physician  attained  to  his  eminent  position.  In  a hospital 
of  moderate  size  every  symptom  can  be  noted,  every  sign  observed, 
and  the  importance  of  little  things,  duly  brought  home  to  the  student’s 
mind,  who  is  thus  trained  to  examine  and  observe  for  himself;  it  is 
this  that  has  made  the  success  of  University  College  Hospital  in  the 
past,  and  has  enabled  some  of  the  men  who  have  gone  forth  from  its 
walls,  to  hold  their  own  with  the  best  from  far  larger  hospitals,  while 
even  the  average  student  compares  very  favourably  with  the  man  who, 
has  seen  more  cases  with  less  care.  Even  among  men  of  the  present 
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day,  I need  only  mention  as  examples  such  surgeons  as,  Erichsen, 
Thompson,  and  Marshall ; and  such  physicians  as,  Walshe,  Jenner, 
Russell  Reynolds,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  one  who  has  so  recently 
left  us,  to  whom  many  of  you  owe  much  of  the  accuracy  which  will 
serve  you  so  well  in  the  future,  I mean,  of  course,  our  late  teacher 
and  friend,  Wilson  Fox. 

These  may  appear  to  you  but  common-place  remarks,  but,  I 
trust,  you  will  none  the  less,  give  them  your  earnest  consideration, 
for  they  come  from  one,  who  has  passed  along  the  same  path  as 
yourselves,  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  work  hard,  sometimes  with 
success,  sometimes  with  failure,  but,  believe  me,  that  even  failure 
which  may  appear  a great  misfortune  at  the  time,  is  not  always  so, 
and  if  not  allowed  to  discourage,  but  only  to  stimulate  to  fresh  efforts, 
is  often  really  “ a stepping  stone  from  our  dead  selves  to  higher 
things.” 

But,  the  London  student  wishes  not  only  to  be  well- 
equipped  within,  but  wants  a title  which  will  convey  to  the  public 
mind  that  he  is  so,  that  title  is  now-a-days,  represented  by  an  M.D. 
Rightly,  or  wrongly,  there  is  an  idea  that  a doctor  of  repute  is  a 
medical  graduate  of  a University,  and  the  London  M.R.C.S.  and 
L.R.C.P.,  or  L.S.A.  feels  aggrieved  when  a Scotch  or  Irish  graduate 
takes  precedence  of  him  without,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  having  a 
better  training  or  passed  a stiffer  examination.  “ Why  cannot  I have 
these  ‘letters  patent’  he  asks  ?”  the  answer  hitherto  has  been  “the 
London  University  stops  the  way.”  It  provides  for  a few  picked  men, 
but,  refuses  to  help  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
entering  by  its  narrow  portal  of  matriculation  before  they  began 
their  medical  studies,  or,  who  have  not  been  sufficiently  gifted  with  a 
retentive  memory  to  pass  through  the  various  examinations  that 
precede  the  M.B.  The  London  University  is  content  to  sit  on  its 
lofty  pedestal,  to  grant  degrees  of  a high  standard  to  the  whole 
British  Empire,  but,  will  not  stoop  to  be  of  service  to  the  large  mass 
of  London  students  who,  from  various  causes  cannot  fulfil  its 
stringent  requirements ; and  the  teachers  of  London  consider  that 
the  demand  for  an  M.D.  accessible  to  an  average  student  is  reasonable, 
one  which  cannot  be  resisted,  and  are  pledged  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  obtain  for  him  the  object  of  his  legitimate  ambition.  They  wish 
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however,  not,  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage  the  idle  student,  and 
make  every  man  an  M.D.,  whether  he  has  earned  it,  or  not,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand  to  make  it  as  It  were  “ the  guinea  stanip  ” alone  while 
the  silver  crown  must  be  struck  with  any  inferior  device. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  have  not  only  a University 
in  London,  but,  for  London,  and  I trust  that  many  of  the  students 
before  me  will  be  able  to  obtain  such  a degree  before  they  begin 
the  practice  of  their  profession, 

I must  now  go  on  to  the  period  when  those  of  you,  who  have 
passed  creditably  through  your  examinations,  are  considering  how, 
when,  and  where,  you  may  practice  the  art  you  have  been  studying. 
Let  me  again  attempt  to  shew  you  how  not  to  do  it.  Those  of  you 
who  have  taken  honours  in  your  classes  and  examinations  and  those 
who  are  fortunate,  or,  unfortunate  enough,  to-be  possessed  of  private 
means,  not  improbably  think  that  consulting  practice  has  most 
charms,  as  it  holds  for  the  fortunate  few,  the  highest  prizes.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  check  the  ambition  of  any  young  man  who  has  the 
ability,  the  determination,  and  the  persevering  industry,  which  will 
always  lead  to  success  in  any  pursuit  in  life,  I only  wish  each  man 
to  “ look  well  before  he  leaps"’  and  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of 
path  it  is,  which  leads  to  success.  It  seems  so  easy  to  the  sanguine 
mind  of  youth,  to  sit  in  a comfortable  chair  and  receive  the  Pactolian 
stream  which  the  occupants  of  a crowded  waiting  room  are  so  eager 
to  pour  into  a reflexly  contracting  palm,  and  he  is  apt  to  overlook 
the  long  weary  years  of  waiting,  when  the  guineas  came  not  in  a 
stream,  but  guttatim,  and  each  separated  from  its  predecessor  by 
such  a long  and  weary  interval  that  the  very  sight  of  gold  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  pleasant ; it  is  then,  when  quarter  after  quarter,  the  rent  of 
the  expensive  house  in  which  you  are  compelled  to  live,  becomes  due, 
and  your  whole  receipts  from  patients  will  not  pay  it,  your  fainting 
soul  cries  within  you,  how  “long,  how  long,  is  this  weary  waiting  to  con- 
tinue ? ” and  in  your  poverty  and  strait  you  ask  yourself,”  Is  there  no 
shorter  cut  to  fame  and  fortune  than  the  one  I have  chosen  ? and  you 
look  around  and  see  men,  perhaps  your  contemporaries,  whose  talents 
you  know  are  less  than  yours,  who  were  thought  nothing  of  as  students, 
yet  are  keeping  their  carriage,  and  prospering  apparently  in  every  way. 
It  is  then  in  your  hour  of  weakness  and  depression  that  the  tempter 
comes  as  Job’s  wife  did  to  him  and  says  “ How  long  dost  thou  preserve 
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thine  integrity  ? ” “ do  as  your  neighbours  do,  and  live  in  prosperity,” 
and  although  you  send  the  tempter  away  then,  he  comes  again  and 
again,  always  with  excuses  and  suggestions  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
this  or  that  which  }mur  prosperous  neighbours  are  doing  and  which 
will  bring  you  the  same  reward  as  they.  My  friend  ! can  you  stand 
the  strain  think  you  ? if  not,  turn  aside  from  this  thorny  path  where 
though  the  stakes  are  high  the  odds  against  the  player  are  very  heavy, 
and  the  rewards  come  only  after  long  probation,  unless  sought  for  in 
the  ways  which  I would  not  have  you  follow. 

Now  what  is  it  these  prosperous  men  are  doing  who  have 
taken  apparently  so  successfully,  the  short  cut  to  fortune  ? 

They  have  followed  only  the  trading  instincts  of  the  age,  they 
are  the  “ Willings”  of  the  profession,  but,  give  themselves,  not  others 
“ a bold  advertisement  ” and  ‘‘  why  not  ’ ? perchance  you  say  “ people 
cannot  come  to  you  if  they  do  not  know  of  your  existence,” — true ! but, 
it  is  a matter  of  experience,  that  those  who  try  to  get  at  the  public 
directly,  instead  of  through  their  professional  brethren,  when  they 
have  got  at  them,  make  them  pay  pretty  handsomely  for  their 
privilege,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  best  advertisers  are  the 
least  honest  and  least  honoured  members  of  the  profession. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  who  make  their  way  by  advertise- 
ment ; — to  the  one  belongs  the  bold  and  unscrupulous  man  posessing 
but  very  little  knowledge  of  his  profession,  often  indeed,  far  below  the 
average,  but  understanding  the  weak  side  of  human  nature,  the  love 
of  mystery,  the  oracular  and  dogmatic  statement,  who  studies  the 
weak  points  of  the  patient,  and  possesses  the  coolness  and  effrontery, 
which  enables  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  helpless  victim^  and  play 
upon  his  fears,  or  impress  his  imagination.  These  you  will  perhaps 
say  are  only  the  arts  of  a quack, — pretension  with  ignorance, — it  is  too 
true,  he  is  a quack  of  the  worst  form,  and  far  more  dangerous  than 
his  equally  unscrupulous  brethren,  the  unqualified  bone-setter,  the 
cancer  healer,  the  consumption  curer,  et  hoc  genus  omne ; these 
latter,  find  their  victims  in  every  large  city,  but,  those  who  seek  their 
advice,  go  with  their  eyes  open,  they  are  mere  gamblers  after  health, 
and  if  they  obtain  any  measure  of  success,  want  no  commiseration 
or  help  from  us  and,  if  unsuccessful,  deserve  none,  and  admit  their 
folly  by  not  betraying  the  quack,  lest  they  should  betray  themselves. 
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Indeed  it  is  this  inordinate  praise  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  discreet 
silence  on  the  other,  which  the  quack  counts  upon  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  lucrative  calling.  With  these  open  quacks  I would  not 
interfere  if  I could,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  a little  mortifying  to  see 
a dead  bone-setter  get  an  apotheosis  as  if  he  were  a high  class  surgeon, 
but,  on  the  whole  they  and  their  patrons  are  worthy  of  each  other, 
for  we  all  know  that  the  fool  goes  far  towards  the  formation  of  the 
knave,  while  the  knave  finds  the  fool  ready  made  to  his  hand,  and 
like  lago  “ ever  makes  the  fool  his  purse.”  It  is  however  otherwise 
with  the  quack  within  our  ranks,  those  who  seek  their  advice  do  so 
because  they  believe  them  to  be  worthy  members  of  a learned  and 
honourable  profession,  and  find  them  out,  only  by  bitter  experience, 
after  much  money  and  time  have  been  lost,  and  sometimes  only  when 
the  opportunity  for  restoration  to  health  has  been  allowed  to  pass  by, 
while  the  poor  victim  has  been  spoiled.  From  such  harpies  of  the 
profession  the  public  are  entitled  to  all  we  can  do  for  their  enlighten- 
ment as  to  the  real  characters  of  their  destroyers,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  even  here  they  are  often  to  blame  for  their  wilful  credulity. 

More  dangerous  still,  in  one  way,  are  the  men  of  real  talent, 
who  if  they  had  but  patience,  would  assuredly  make  a good  income 
and  an  honourable  place  in  their  profession  in  a legitimate  way,  but, 
they  “ must  make  haste  to  be  rich,”  so  they  go  into  the  by-ways  of 
professional  advertising.  These  men  do  not  do  real  harm  to  their 
patients,  perhaps  may  indeed  treat  them  skillfully  and  successfully  in 
the  end,  but,  make  them  pay  for  their  services  exorbitantl}q  whenever, 
and  however  they  may  have  the  opportunity,  but,  they  have  a 
reputation  to  lose  as  well  as  one  to  gain,  and  they  have  to  be  more 
careful  than  their  more  ignorant,  but  scarcely  more  rapacious 
brethren. 

Now,  the  methods  of  professional  advertising  are,  as  may  be 
expected  manifold,  and  there  are  all  grades  of  it,  and  as  the  subject 
is  complicated,  it  requires  some  classification.  The  one  Touchstone 
employed  for  the  gradations  of  quarrelling  will,  if  slightly  modified, 
answer  our  purpose. 

Omitting  the  first  two,  the  “ retort  courteous,”  and  “ the 
quip  modest,”  which  in  their  nature  are  not  applicable  to  advertising, 
we  come  first  to  the  “ Advertiser  Churlish.”  ^ 
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He  is  a man  who  writes  as  if  every  one  were  wrong  but 
himself.  He  generally,  takes  up  some  system  of  treatment,  and 
affects  to  look  with  supreme  contempt,  or  at  most,  half  contemptuous 
pity,  on  those  who  do  not  follow  it.  He  writes  pamphlets  chiefly, 
and  their  price  is  in  proportion  to  their  value,  for  he  wishes  them 
to  have  a large  circulation.  In  them  he  professes  great  astonishment 
that  his  discoveries  have  been  so  long  over-looked,  but,  ascribes  it  to 
the  profession  holding  to  tradition  and  a general  want  of  observation. 
I received  one  of  this  kind  not  long  since,  in  which  the  writer  had 
made  such  a discovery,  and  sneered  at  us  all  for  blindness  and 
prejudice,  a blindness  and  prejudice  however,  which  his  arguments 
did  not  dispel  from  my  mind,  but  were  confirmed,  when  not  long 
afterwards,  a patient  came  to  me  who  had  been  treated  in  vain  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  pamphlet,  according  to  the  new  theory. 

When  the  churlish  one  has  a patient,  who  has  been  under 
other  care,  the  previous  doctor  is  abused  more  or  less  directly ; the 
patient  has  been  wrongly  treated,  the  diagnosis  was  utterly  at  fault, 
he  is  even  perhaps  virtuously  indignant  that  so  much  valuable  time 
has  been  lost,  before  the  poor  patient  had  found  the  true  haven  of  rest ; 
he  shakes  his  head  dolefully,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  undo  all 
this  mischief ; and  if  therefore  he  should  not  be  as  successful  as  he 
wished  he  is  always  able  to  say  with  a sigh — “ Ah!  I wish  I could 
have  seen  you  earlier.” — Poor  man,  what  a life  of  trial  his  must  be. 

The  “ Advertiser  Valiant”  is  an  author  who  in  his  works 
professes  to  cure  some  obstinate,  or  even  incurable  disease,  of  course, 
by  new  methods  or  systems.  He  cures  consumption,  cancer  (of 
course  without  operation)  and  various  other  chronic  affections.  In 
the  consumption  curers,  inhalants  of  all  kinds  always  play  a 
prominent  part,  it  is  so  plausible  that  the  medicated  vapours 
can  go  straight  to  the  diseased  part  and  destroy  the  virulence  of  the 
materies  morbid  but  consumption  has  gone  on ‘in  spite  of  various 
medicated  vapours  administered  in  front,  so  M.  Bergeon  has  recently 
kindly  invented  for  them  the  idea  of  administering  gas  from  behind  ; 
this  new  vein,  though  not  without  its  drawbacks,  ought  to  yield  a 
good  deal  of  gold  for  a long  time,  if  judiciously  handled.  But,  how 
is  it,  that  these  men  can  continue  to  thrive  on  pretentions  which 
must  be  found  out  at  last  ? There  are  two  reasons — first,  every  one 
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who  consults  them  has  according  to  them  the  said  disease,  it  is  easy 
to  tell  a patient  with  slight  bronchial  catarrh  that  he  is  consumptive, 
and  to  cure  such  a consumption,  and  such  cures  add  largely  to  his 
reputation,  it  is  easy  to  call  a benign  growth  a cancer,  and  to 
permanently  remove  it  in  various  ways.  Secondly  even  it  the 
dia<^nosis  is  correct  and  the  cure  a failure,  the  patient  has  contributed 
to  tliis  pretender’s  exchequer  for  some  time  before  he  realizes  that 
he  is  not  being  cured,  and  there  are  plenty  more  where  he  came  from, 
viz. — advertisement.  How  often  has  the  confidence  trick  been 

exposed,  yet  every  week  a fresh  victim  appears  in  the  newspapeis, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  advertiser  continues  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Then,  there  is  the  “ Advertiser  Quarrelsome.” 

The  author  writes  a work  of  greater  or  less  value,  generally 
less,  abusing  his  professional  brethren  for  using  this  or  that  drug,  or 
method  of  treatment.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  title  is,  whether 
the  “ abuse  of  mercury  in  Syphilis,”  “ of  arsenic  in  diseases  of  the 
skin,”  “ of  calomel  in  diseases  of  the  liver,”  or  if  he  is  a surgeon,  on 
the  “ mistaken  use  of  operations  to  cure  deformities,”  or  on  the 
“ abuse  of  the  knife  in  removing  tumours.”  We  all  know  his  sermon 
will  be  the  same  whatever  his  text ; as  the  pieman  told  Sam  Weller 
“ It’s  the  seasonin’  as  does  it,”  though  the  foundation  remains 
the  same. 

The  burden  of  his  song  is  to  shew  how  much  better  he  cures 
without  these  reprehensible  means,  which,  according  to  him, 
undermine  the  patient’s  constitution,  lay  the  seeds  of  future  disease, 
and  fail  even  to  cure  the  one  for  which  the  drug  was  prescribed  or 
the  treatment  employed. 

We  have  now  left  only  the  “ Advertiser  Circumstantial,”  and 
the  “ Advertiser  Direct.” 

The  last,  may  be  dismissed  in  a few  words.  Very  few  openly 
advertise  with  their  name  and  address,  setting  forth  their  skill ; they 
so  completely  break  with  the  whole  profession,  and  proclaim  them- 
selves quacks,  that  it  is  at  once  impolitic  and  dangerous,  as  few 
even  of  the  most  tolerant  of  the  licensing  bodies  will  stand  that, 
though,  as  I shall  presently  shew,  they  will  stand  a good  deal. 
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The  most  common  and  insidious,  if  skilful  in  his  task  is  the 
“Advertiser  Circumstantial.”  Ostensibly,  he  is  writing  upon  some 
disease  or  its  treatment,  but  whatever  the  title  his  real  object  to 
which  he  wishes  to  give  prominence  is  himself.  The  boundary 
between  the  legitimate  appeal  to  the  profession,  and  the  illegitimate 
appeal  to  the  public  is  sometimes  not  obvious  on  the  surface,  but,  as  a 
rule  “ by  their  works  you  may  know  them.”  The  most  daring  are  men 
who  write  testimonials  for  articles  of  diet  and  medical  or  toilet  appli- 
ances of  any  kind,  and  it  is  surprising  how  often  one  finds  the  names  of 
men,  who  one  would  think  were  at  least  above  that  sort  of  thing, 
though  undoubtedly  enterprising  manufacturers  display  much 
ingenuity  in  getting  an  opinion  on  their  wares,  which  they  proceed 
to  publish.  Another  proceeding  only  a trifle  less  reprehensible,  is 
that  of  an  author  allowing  extracts  from  some  of  his  writings  to  be 
re-printed  to  puff  some  food,  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  the  pushing 
vendor  wishes  to  dispose  of. 

These  reprints,  of  course,  with  the  author’s  name  and  title, 
are  scattered  broadcast  in  circulars,  or  allowed  to  lie  about  in  some 
public  place,  on  the  “take  one  ” principle.  A very  strong  measure, 
was  the  case  of  a man  who  enclosed  a pink  slip  along  with  a 
co-operative  store  price  list  which  was  sent  to  me,  and  the  slip  was 
printed  with  the  title  of  two  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  some- 
where or  other,  but,  I do  not  say  much  about  this,  as  the  man  is 
almost  completely  ostracised  by  his  professional  brethren  for  previous 
conduct  of  a similar  character. 

A far  larger  number  are  less  gross  than  these,  and  more 
artistic  altogether,  they  are  the  authors  of  what  painters  call 
“ pot-boilers  ” but,  what  are  more  euphoniously  called  “ bread  and 
butter  ” books.  A kind  of  literature  written  less  for  the  instruction 
of  the  profession,  than  to  tell  the  public  generally  that  there  is  a ver}'’ 
clever  man  of  the  name  of  So-and-so,  M.D.,  or  F.R.C.S. 

As  a rule,  the  writers  take  some  common  ailment,  for  the  net 
must  be  spread  widely  in  order  to  catch  as  many  as  possible;  “ piles  ” 
is  a very  favorite  subject  for  the  surgeon,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
amount  that  has  been  written  upon  it,  one  might  imagine  that  their 
removal  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  serious  of  operations. 
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But,  for  the  physician  there  is  no  subject  equal  to  “ Gout.”  It 
is  delightfully  common,  and  even  if  the  patient  has  not  had  it,  a 
relation,  or  at  least  an  ancestor  can  be  found,  who  has. 

A hundred,  nay,  fifty  years  ago,  drinking  to  excess  was  so 
common,  and  eating  so  gross,  that  if  a man  did  not  put  away  a bottle 
or  two  of  wine  a day,  it  was  only  because  he  could  not  afford  to  do  so 
on  his  own  account,  and  had  not  a sufficiently  wealthy  acquaintance 
to  ask  him  to  dinner,  where  it  could  be  done  at  their  expense,  so 
there  are  few  that  do  not  admit  gout  somewhere  in  the  family,  as  it 
is  almost  a reflection  on  one’s  parentage  to  repudiate  it. 

Then  it  may  be  discussed  in  so  many  ways  ; its  causes,  its 
protean  manifestations,  the  formidable  consequences  that  may  be 
directly  or  indirectly  attributed  to  it,  its  prevention,  its  dietary,  its 
treatment  generally.  Each  offers  to  a facile  pen,  sufficient  material 
for  a decent  sized  volume,  instructive,  to  either  the  public,  the 
profession,  or  both. 

Another  very  popular  way  is  to  write  upon  any  new  method 
of  treatment  that  happens  to  be  attracting  attention,  and  it  matters 
not  how  extravagant  it  may  be  in  its  pretensions,  they  are  sure  to 
meet  with  support  from  some,  for  an  extensive  padding  with  success- 
ful cases,  is  an  essential  to  the  success  of  the  book.  The  greatest 
god-send  to  these  pamphleteers  and  bookmakers  was,  and  is 
“ Massage.”  Lectures,  essays,  books  and  articles  of  all  kinds  in  the 
Medical  Journals  have  already  created  quite  a voluminous  literature, 
some  by  able  men,  but  most  by  men  whose  abilities  are  in  inverse 
proportion  to  their  pretentions  ; and  with  it  all,  it  is  very  doubtful, 
whether  there  is  any  real  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
since  its  originator,  Weir  Mitchell,  first  wrote  upon  it.  While  fully 
acknowledging  that  it  is  a most  valuable  treatment  for  a class  of 
cases  which  has  hitherto  baffled  both  the  friends  and  physicians  of 
the  patient,  there  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt,  that  it  has  been 
greatly  abused  by  being  employed  in  unsuitable  cases,  and  that  it  has 
also  been  carried  out  in  some  instances  at  what  most  people  would 
regard  as  exorbitant  rates,  which  seem  to  have  been  measured  by 
the  patients’  means,  rather  than  by  the  value  of  the  services  rendered. 
Thus,  I have  heard  of  as  much  as  50  guineas  a week  being  paid  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  treatment.  Let  us  hope  that  the  result  was  in 
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due  proportion  to  the  price  paid.  Involving  as  it  does,  when  carried 
out  in  its  strictest  form,  practically  6 weeks’  imprisonment,  during 
which  the  patient  is  not  allowed  to  communicate  even  with  her 
friends,  it  is  obviously  open  to  grave  abuse,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  physician  to  whom  the 
case  should  be  entrusted,  and  that  on  this  point,  the  patient  should 
take  the  advice  of  independent  members  of  the  profession,  and  not 
accept  without  inquiry,  writers  on  the  subject  at  their  own 
valuation. 

I have  not  alluded  to  outrageous  instances  of  dishonesty,  as 
these  are  only  perpetrated  by  the  blackest  sheep,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  flock. 

It  is  the  more  frequent,  but  less  flagrant  sin  of  advertisement 
that  I am  most  concerned  about,  but,  I need  scarcely  tell  you  that  in 
calling  attention  to  these  disreputable  practices,  my  object  is  not  to 
besmirch  a profession  to  which  I am  proud  to  belong,  and  which  will, 
notwithstanding  all  that  I have  said,  yet  more  than  hold  its  own 
in  comparison  with  any  other  profession  for  the  honour,  disinterested- 
ness, and  integrity  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  members,  as  it  is  only, 
after  all,  a very  small  proportion,  who  are  guilty  of  stooping  to 
unworthy  arts  to  gain  practice,  or  of  want  of  integrity  towards  their 
patients. 

But,  the  way  to  purify  an  infected  vessel  is  not  to  close 
it  up  and  hide  it  away,  as  an  unclean  thing,  but  to  recognize  its 
foulness,  to  clear  out  its  filthy  contents,  and  expose  the  vessel  to  the 
air  and  light,  and  when  the  public  observe  that  w&  do  our  best  to 
purge  our  ranks  of  those  who  are  unworthy  to  be  in  it,  th&y  will  help 
too,  by  being  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  advisers,  though 
I fear,  it  will  be  long  before  they  will  learn  that  real  talent,  and 
blatant  advertisement  seldom  go  together.  Indeed,  when  one  considers 
the  stories  to  say  nothing  of  the  drugs,  that  they  swallow  in  blind 
faith  in  their  truth  and  efficacy,  of  the  quack  remedies  and  systems 
which  are  put  forward  to  cure  all  the  diseases  under  the  sun,  and 
the  support  that  otherwise  intelligent  people,  give  to  every  form  of 
quackery  outside  the  profession,  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that 
they  are  slow  to  discriminate  the  quacks  within  it.  And  they  are 
too  fond  of  taking  their  own  course  as  to  whom  they  should  consult, 
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rather  than  the  advice  of  their  family  practitioner.  But  does  the 
profession  do  all  it  can  to  put  the  right  labels  on  these  men  ? That 
question  must,  I fear,  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  it  is  mainly 
for  this  reason  that  I bring  this  subject  before  you.  There  seerns  to 
be  a belief  that  any  qualified  man  ought  to  be  met  in  consultation  if  the 
patient  or  his  friends  wish  it,  provided  that  the  man  has  not  been 
openly  convicted  of  disgraceful  conduct;  this,  I believe,  should  not  be 
the  case,  it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  difficulties,  that,  wdiile  you  may 
be  morally  certain  of  a man’s  misdoings  your  knowledge  falls  short 
of  actual  proof,  and  in  refusing  to  meet  him  in  consultation  it  would 
be  scarcely  safe  under  the  present  law  of  libel  to  state  your  reasons, 
nevertheless  those  reasons  need  not  be  given,  and  should  not  be 
required,  as  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  a good  reason  which  makes 
a man  refuse  fees  on  which  he  has  to  depend  for  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

There  are  indeed,  very  few  men  who  refuse  a consultation 
because  of  the  character  of  the  medical  men  they  are  asked  to  meet, 
nay,  there  are  too  many  who  are  ready  to  help  those  outside  the 
profession.  More  than  once  I have  seen  a chloroformist  with  a bag, 
at  the  door  of  a notorious  bone-setter,  of  course  he  might  have  had 
a bone  of  the  leg  out,  but,  it  was  not  apparent  to  an  ordinary 
medical  observer  as  he  walked  across  the  road. 

Quite  recently  there  was  a man  whose  character  was  pretty 
well  known  in  medical  circles,  but  because  he  had  been  taken  up  by 
some  members  of  the  aristocracy,  men  of  repute  met  him  in 
consultation,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a large  proportion  of 
well-known  medical  men  to  his  receptions,  whose  names  were  duly 
paraded  in  the  public  press. 

Look  again  at  the  readiness,  with  which  men  of  repute  allow 
their  names  to  appear  on  the  consulting  staff  of  special  hospitals, 
started  solely  as  advertising  media  for  their  promoters,  often  men  of 
neither  ability,  nor  honour,  and  whose  antecedents  might  be  easily 
ascertained  if  not  actually  known.  Not  very  long  ago  a man  who 
had  to  resign  his  appointment  at  one  special  hospital  for  un- 
professional conduct,  set  up  another,  and  secured  a late  censor  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  on  the  consulting  staff.  Obviously  that 
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censor  could  not  refuse  to  meet  the  delinquent  in  consultation,  and  in 
fact  countenance  him  in  every  way. 

Even  our  Societies  do  not  do  their  duty  in  this  respect,  no 
doubt  if  a man  is  known  to  be  of  shady  antecedents,  he  will  be 
pretty  surely  blackballed,  but,  as  men  generally  enter  these  Societies 
before  they  are  known  for  either  good  or  evil,  the  number  excluded 
is  very  small  and  once  m a society,  expulsion  is  almost  unheard  of 
unless  after  conviction  for  felony ; not  long  ago,  a member  of  an  old 
and  respected  society,  sent  to  its  council  a trade  card  of  an  almost 
quack  description  issued  by  a man  who  was  also  a member.  The 
Council,  who  practically  rule  the  Society  declined  to  take  the  matter 
up,  but  suggested  that  the  sender  might  take  the  onus  on  his  own 
shoulders  and  bring  the  matter  before  a general  meeting  ; naturally 
this  invidious  office  was  not  accepted,  and  the  worthy  who  advertises 
in  the  Times  and  in  other  ways  is  still  a member,  nay  more,  is  a 
prominent  member  on  the  Council  of  another  society.  The  same 
card,  when  sent  to  the  corporation  of  which  the  advertiser  was  a 
member,  elicited  from  the  registrar  that  such  a circular  was  very 
disgraceful,  but  that  unfortunately  the  licensing  body  did  not  take 
cognizance  of  such  offences  ; all  I can  say  is,  it  ought  to  do  so,  and 
it  fails  in  its  duty  to  its  licentiates  by  not  doing  so  ; indeed 
all  our  licensing  bodies  are  too  lax  in  this  respect,  they  examine 
candidates,  and  take  their  fees,  but  after  they  have  passed  take  no 
further  notice  of  them  ; the  powers  of  the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  are 
exercised  against  unqualified  quacks  only,  and,  as  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  always  ready  to  take  action  when  proper  proof  is 
furnished ; but,  we  want  something  more  than  this,  we  want  every 
licensing  body  to  use  the  power  it  possesses  to  bring  pressure  on 
their  licentiates  to  prevent  them  advertising  in  a way  which  is 
divided  by  a very  narrow  line  from  that  of  posters  and  enamelled 
iron. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  not  touch  the  more  insidious 
methods  by  which  men  ‘make  the  worse  appear  the  better,’  the 
only  power  that  the  profession  possesses  for  this  is,  to  refuse 
to  meet  them  in  consultation  still  more  to  refuse  invitations 
to  their  entertainments,  and  in  every  way  to  shun  these  men, 
and  shew  them  the  real  opinion  of  the  profession  of  them,  and 
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their  doings.  Of  course  it  will  not  stop  those  who  have  once 
embarked,""  on  this  course,  but,  it  will,  at  least,  deter  some  who 
might  be  tempted  by  their  success  and  impunity  from  following 
their  example,  and  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  more  acute 
portion  of  the  public  as  to  the  real  foundation  of  their  reputa- 
tion. One  great  check  would  be,  if  it  were  possible,  that  con- 
sultants should  be  so  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name  ; i.e.  if  consultants 
were  like  barristers  and  could  be  only  approached  through  the 
general  practitioner  it  would  distinguish  at  once  the  genuine  con- 
sultant from  the  mere  pretender.  I fear,  however,  in  these  days,  when 
all  restrictions  are  relaxed,  that  this  is  Utopian  and  all  that  is 
practicable  is  the  possession  of  more  back-bone,  I may  say  self- 
respect,  in  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  ; the  exercise  of  a 
more  disciplinary  power  on  the  part  of  the  licensing  bodies  and  the 
use  of  the  power  of  expulsion  on  the  part  of  Societies  more  fully 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

You  may,  however,  exclaim  that  you  are  not  such  men  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  pourtray,  and  that  what  I have  said  is  beside 
the  mark  for  you  ; this  is  doubtless  true,  now,  and  were  you  such 
men  I should  be  well  aware  how  useless  it  would  be  to  address  you 
on  the  subject.  Now  you  are  young,  entering  into  practice  with,  I 
trust,  high  resolves,  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  profession  you  have 
chosen,  and  desiring  to  do  good  work  which  will  advance  your 
profession,  as  well  as  yourselves  ; no  doubt  most  of  the  men  whom  I 
have  referred  to  began  with  the  same  good  resolutions,  but  when 
temptation  came  (and  it  comes  to  everyone,  in  one  form  or  another), 
they  took  what  seemed  the  easy  road  to  success,  and,  as  a recent 
French  writer  happily  phrased  it  “allowed  their  conscience  to  be  a 
watch  which  was  regulated  by  the  clock  of  the  parish.” 

Those  of  you  who  seek  to  do  consulting  practice  must 
remember  this,  that  there  must  be  a long  and  weary  waiting,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
very  large  incomes  fall  to  the  lot  of  a chosen  few,  highly  gifted  in 
many  ways  besides  medical  knowledge  and  acumen.  But  do  not  let 
money-making  be  your  sole  aim.  I am  not  so  Quixotic  as  to  say 
that  money  must  never  enter  into  your  calculations,  but,  it  should  not 
be  the  pivot  round  which  all  your  hopes  and  ambitions  centre.  If 
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riches  are  what  you  seek  you  should  have  chosen  commerce,  which 
offers  far  larger  opportunities  and  higher  prizes  ; but  for  you,  let  your 
primary  object  be  to  advance  your  profession,  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  medical  knowledge  and,  if  you  make  any  observation 
or  discovery  that  will  interest  or  instruct  your  professional  brethren,, 
you  can  communicate  it  to  them  through  the  Societies,  the  Journals,, 
or  other  legitimate  channels  for  reaching  your  brother  practitioners, 
and  you  will  find  them  always  ready  to  acknowledge  real  merit,  and 
practice  will  grow  along  with  your  reputation,  somewhat  slower,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  the  men  whom  I have  held  up  to  you  as  warnings, 
but,  both  reputation  and  practice  will  rest  on  a surer  basis  than  that 
of  those  who  have  a jerry-built  reputation,  founded  on  the  quicksands 
of  ephemeral  popularity. 

In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you  earnestly,  in  the  words  of  a man 
who  knew  the  human  heart  far  better  than  any  one  who  has  ever 
lived — 


“ This  above  all — to  thine  ownself  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 
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